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ABORIGINES OF AMERICA. 


There has been, & still is, great diversity of opt- 
nion on the subject of the aborigines of this coun- 
try. The origin of every nation ¢s buried in the 
gloom of obscurity, or amid the wilds of unsatis- 
factory conjecture. History is lost in fable, & oral 
tradition only serves to bewilder and confound. 
Involved, as this subject must be, in inexplicable 
difficulty and embarrassment, we are left only to 
the guidance of wild, and sometimes irrational 
eoxjecture, without a solitary fact to conduct us 
through the labyrinth in which we wander. Lord 
Kaines and Voltaire, with a view, perhaps, to get 
rid of these difficulties, have boldly asserted, that 
every nation has had an Adam und Eve of its own, 
from whom its inhabitants have descended, and 
who may have been created at a period cocval 
with our first parents in the bowers of Paradise. 
But many who are disposed to adhere tenaciously 
to every letter of the sacred volume, regard this 
hypothesis as visionary and irreligious, and la- 
bour to account for that variety of complexion, 
and that diversity of manners, customs, and habits, 
which exist among the original natives of the four 
quarters of the earth, on philosophical principles. 
‘They have been industrious in collecting facts to 
convince mankind, that this continent was peo- 
pled by the natives of the old world, who, in 
process of time, very naturally lost every vestige 
of their former complexion, and every trace of 
their former origin. To a tnion which, it is said, 
once existed between the Asiatic and American 
continents, and which thus afforded an easy pus- 
mge to such as felt inclined to emigrate, they 
ascribe the first pcopling of this continent. It 
Was stated, says Buffon, in a paper of St. Pcters- 
burgh, that M. Stoller had discovered, beyond 
Kamtschatka, one of the North-American islands, 
and that he had demonstrated that he could go 
there from Russia by a short passage. Some Je- 
Suits and other missionaries have also pretended 
that they have recognized in Tartary some sav- 
ages whom they had previously catechised in 
America; which would induce a supposition that 
the strait was very small indeed: and P. Charle- 
voise, in his “* Histoire de la nouvelle France,” as- 
Serts, that this pass is nothing more than a bay, 
around which one may pass by land from Asia to 
America. These assertions, however, require 
confirmation, and the mind must yet wander in 
ycertainty and doubt. But should we grant 
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that the Asiatics found their way to this country 
through this strait, another difficulty will arise, 
much less easy of solution. Why are the original 
natives of America invariably possessed of a com- 
plexion different from that of the natives of other 
the nations. Buffon* has, indeed, ascribed this to 
influence of climate, and Smith,+ an American au- 
thor, to that and other causes.’ We do not pretend 
to give an opinion, but we would barely suggest, 
whether the most sultry climate will ever convert 
the transparent white of Europe into the glossy 
black of Africa, and why the natives of America, 
under the same parallel of latitude with those of 
Europe, should still preserve the same dingy com- 
plexion. ‘The prodigious difference in language, 
manncrs, customs, &c. from those from whom they 
are supposed to have derived their origin, and 
evcn among themselves, is another subject that 
has not yet been, and in all probability never 
will be, satisfctorily explained. In addition to 
those who have endeavoured to prove that the 
new was peopled by the natives of the old world, 
there are some who assert that the ancients were 
acquainted with it; and in corroboration of this 
hypothesis, adduce what they term facts, which 
we do not think it*necessary to recapitulate.— 
Others aguin assert, that America was discovered 
long before the existence of Columbus, and quote 
the authority of Martyr, the first Abbot of Ja- 
Maica, who states that a colony of negroes was 
discovered at Quariqua, in the gulph of Darien, 
and of Columbus himself, who states that he found 
the stern post of a ship lying on the shore at 
Guadaloupe. These facts, if incontrovertible, 
would prove that the vessels of the old world 
might, after getting within the influence of the 
trade-winds, have been blown apon some of the 
West-India Islands; but it furnishes no evidence 
of its ever having been known in those countries 
to which they belonged. Another class, still more 
extrordinary, have arisen, who boldly declare 
that America was dicovered many centuries prior 
to its discovery by Columbus, by Madoc, the sou 
of Owen Guyneth, a Welch king. As this has 
been recently revived and insisted upon in a letter 
lately published in the New-York Evening Post, 
which we have inserted below, we shall, to gratify 
the curiosity of our readers, give the account of 
the voyage of Madoc, in the language of the 
compiler, Richard Hakluyt, published among o- 
ther very miraculous things, in 1589. 
* Buffon—Histoire Naturale, 
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The voyage of Madoc 
Guyneth Pisce of Northwuales, to the West 
Indics, in the yeere 1170: taken out of the 
historie of Wales, lately pubtished by Dauid 
Powel Doctor of Diuinitie. 


‘ After the death of Owen Guyneth, his sonnes 
fell at debate wno should inherit after him: for 
the eldest sonne borne in matrimony, Edward 
forwerth Drwydion, was counted unmeect to go- 
uerne, because of the maime upon his fice: and 
Powell that took upon him all the rule was a base 
sonne, begotten upon an Irish woman. Theres ¢ 
Dauid gutoered ali the power he could, and ¢ 
against. Powell, nd figating with hi a slue area 


and afterWard ciicycd quicudy tic Vv Loi; 
North Wales, until! his brotuer Porwerth ye | 
came to ave Mi ice noti:cr of Gwen Gus neth 
his sounes | fi the beud im contention between his 
brethren, and preparcd certeine ships, With tucn 


and munition, wd sought adventures by seas, sial- 


nes west 


north, thut he came to a land uakuowcn, where 


awicl I Loi Ireland so farre 


fins Ja ul musi needs be some P rt of that 
: s afiiirme them- 
t finders smice binmmocs tine 
‘or by reson, end order o« Cosmoyraphic, this 
t needs be 
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soine part of Noua biisp: ia, or Fiorida. 





‘ 
upon it is manifest that Uist country Was long be. | 
fore by Britains discovercd, arore either Coium-| 
213 or Americus Vespatius led any Spanyards 


thini hes ‘y, Of the voyaze and roluenc ¢ this Madec 
ther e be many fables fained, as the 
Pile Seisia in distance of plece ancl bent! of time 
rather to ogment th: » to dit Lish, brit sure it is 


there he was. And after he had returned bome, 
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and declared the hs sunt and fruitful country cs! 
that he had scene without inhabitants, «nd upon; 
the contrary part, for what barren aud wilde} 
ground his bretiren and nephues did murther 
one another, he prepared a num! ber of ships, and 
got with Lim such men and women as were de- 
sirous to live in quie thesse, mk L taking leave of his 
friends, tooke his iouracy thitherward ayaine. 

Yherefore it is to be presupposed, that be wid 
a people inhabited parte of those countrycs: for 

t appeareth by Francis Lopes dé Gomara, that 
in Acuzamil and other places the people honored 
the crosse. Whereby it may be gathered tia 
Christians had been there before the comming of 
Spanyards. But because this people were not 
many, they followed the maners of the land they 
came unto, and used the language they found 
there. 

“This Madoc arriving in that western country, 
unto the which he came in the ycere 1170 left 
most of his people there, apd retu med back for 
more of his owne nation, acquaiitanee and tricnds, 
to inhabit that fayre aud large countrey, went 
thither again with ten syiies, as TE find noted 
Gutyn Owen. [ am of opimion that the land 
whereunto he came was some part of Mexico. 
The causes which make me to thinke so be these 

“1. The common pconle of the inliabitants of 
that country, which «firm that thesr rulers de- 
scended from a strange nition that came thither 
from a farre countrey. Which h thing is confessed 
by Mutezuina king of that co muntry, in an oration 
made <4 quieting “of his people, at his submission 
to the king of Castile, ‘Hernando Cortes being 
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then present, which is laid downe in the Spanisix 
chronicles of the conquest of the West Indies. 

* 2. Tue British wordes, and names of places” 
used in that countrey, cven to this day, doc argue 
ihe same, as when tise together, they use 
this word gwrando, which is hearken or listen. 
Also they is ‘ve a certain bird with a white head, 
Which they cali peuguin, that is white head, but 
the isknd of Corrocso, the riuer Gu yacor, and 
the white rock of Pe nguyn, whi . he all British 
or Welsh words, do manifestly shew that it was 
that countrey wuica Madoc and his panel in- 
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wall perhaps be recollected, that until Mess: 
Clark and Lewis undertook to trace the source ' 


jicved th: 
borders, whe 


s roneraids at a na- 
tion of white Indians inhebited 
Were Stpposed to be tie descendants of those 

viluded to 


lissipated the delusion, 


Woelshmca ebove. But their expedi- 


i tits Laces « and not a trace 


Was to be found of the existence of such a peo- 


ple. 


*Purehas savs, “ But if sny be desirous to be- 


heve that this Madoe peepled the coutinent o: 
islands of America rather than the Terceras or 
of the i will not hinder, 


nor will J runne too much out of compasse in 


some Africon islands, 
pleading for the compasse as which only can di- 
rect in such spseious seas. Yet of this opinion is 
that learned and judicious author Josephus Acos- 
contendeth that 


ta, Who largely and learnedly 


they eame not there purposely, if they came by 
sea; but by distress of weather, 


(‘hat 


beasts, especially wild and 


aud yct finds ne 
less diffieultie Way) in the transporting 
unprofitable beasts, 
Which is not likely they would take into shippe 
with them, much less convey them over so huge 
anocean.” It would then appear that Purchass 


Welshman 
to be entirely fabulous, or-that if he did sail at all, 


himself believed this voyage of the 


he must have gone to some parts of the world 
‘ This 


same author,” is thought by 


which had formerly been discovered. 
says the 


voll and Mr. Humphry Lhuvd to have 
i ° e 


howevcr,”’ 
Dr. Pos 
the continent of the new world, confirmed herein 


iis pro- 


bec 


by the speech of Montezuma, professing 
genitors to be strangers, and by the use of certaim 


Welch words which David Ingram observed in 


° 
his travell thro’ those parts. Howsoever; it is 
certaine that the prints of this British expedition 
are In manner worne out and vo signa thereof we 

Spaniards.” ch for the Welsh 
But 


more extraordinary, Who have endeavoured to 


So mu 
discovery. another class have arisen, still 
prove that the American is, in fact, the oldest 


continent, and has consequently peopled Europe 
* Purchass’s Pilgramage, p. £06—- work extremely rare and 


valuable. 
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and the other quarters of the world.* Among 
these are Dr. S. Mitchell and the British fabulist, 
Ash. Their theories may be ingenious, but they 
are not solid. They may afford room for specu- 
lation, but they are not calculated to produce 
conviction or certainty. With this brief and rapid 
outline of the various opinions entertained at dif- 
ferent periods on the subject of the aboriginal 
natives of this country, we shall conclude. 


“7 the Editor of the New-York Evening Post. 


“Lonpown, 21st Feb. 1816. 
“Sir—If the following accvunt of the discovery 
of America, by the ancient British, at a very 
early period should appear sufficiently inter- 
esting, the insertion of a few paragraphs im your 
truly useful, valuable and respectable puper, will 


greatly oblige inany of your friends on this side of 


the water, who will be happy to give publicity in 
any oftheir papers, to such remarks us you may 
be pleased to express. 

“It appears from the very many quotations from 
various publications, which have been selected by 
the best British antiquaries, both ancient and ino- 
dern, that Prince Madoc Ap Owen Guyneth, a 
Welsh Prince, discovered America, in the yeu 
1170—three hundred and twenty-two years before 
the first voyage made by Columbus ; and the sume 
prince planted a colony on the west side of the 
Mississippi, the descendants of whuin are said to 
subsist in or near the same place by above a hun- 
dred creditable authors, who have particularly 
expressed it: and the fact is recognized in an- 
ancient Welch poetry, Which ¢xistcd long before 
the first vo. age was performed by Columbus. ‘he 
Just writers on this subjectare Dr. Williams, Rec- 
tor of Sydenham, who has issued two publications, 
and the Rev. George Burder, A. M. late of Co- 
ventry, who has issued one—all of which are re- 
plete with interesting intelligence on this point. 
These three books have becn perused by Richard 
Mackay, chief mate of the Maria, capt. Miller, 
bound to New-York. 

“For further proof, please to look into James 
Howell’s Letters; vol. 2, p. 71, concerning the 
ancient Britons, ancl you wiil find that Madoc Ap 
Owen, prince of Wales, made two voyzges to A- 
merica at the time before mentioncd. See also 
the 3d vol. of the Voyages of the English nation, 
by Richard Hugluys, student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, p.1. Also, Pagett’s Christianography, p. 
47. Also, third and last vols. of the Turkisii Spy, 
p- 202. Also, Purchass’ Pilgrimage, vol. 8. p. 899. 
Also, Broughton, who says that the faith of Christ 
was preached in America by some of our first pre- 
lates, who preached in Britain. Also, George Ab- 
bott, Lord Archbishop, of Canterbury’s History of 
the world, p. 255—56—57, who informs us that 
king Arthur had some knowledge of America, and 
that a prince of Wales first found it out. See al- 
so the Welsh Cambria, written by David Powcll 
and Sir John Price Knight, p. 225, translated into 
Fnglish by Humphrey Lioyd, gentleman, where 
you will find the reasons which induced the Prince 
Madoc Ap Owen Guiyneth to travel See also 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the world; Sir 
Thomas Herbcrt’s Travels into Persia. p. 355; 

* Dr- Mitchell's letter t De Wirt Clinton, Ash’s Travels—Jef- 
ferson—Lofitau, &e. 
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Mona Antigua, by Henry Rowlands, p. 177. Al- 
so, the Archeologia, by Edward Lloyd. 

“fhe character and abilitics of some of these 
authors are respectfully mentioned in Guthries’ 
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Geography, p. 295. 





DRAMA. 
Commrnicated for the National Register. 

It is to be regretted thot the American drama 
is so little attended to. ‘There is, perhaps, no 
country that affords so fine a field as this for the 
exercise of diwnatic talent. The freedom of our 
political institutions, the varicty and diversity of 
character which is to be found in the United 
States, and the unrestrained liberty of speech, 
which tends to develope all the peculiarities and 
excentricitics of Our nature, must afford an un- 
bounded field for the exertions of the dramatic 
muse. The prejudices, however, which exist a- 
gainst the productions of cur domestic authors, 
and the rage for every thing European, will have 
a tendency to retard the exertions of American 
genius; & while it reflects on the patriotism of our 
citizens, contributes, in yo small degree, to check 
the growth of our literature. Severa] cfforts have 
been made to overcome these absurd and deleteri- 
ous prejudices; but they have been ineflectual. The 
stage, that source of refined and rational amuse- 
ment, has been resorted to by a very few American 
writers, wlio have furnished dramatic pieces more 
with a view to their own amusement and to ex-. 
cite a national taste, calculated to overcome the 
prejudices already mentioned, than for any pur- 
pose of pecuniary emolument. Among these are 
Messrs. Barker, Ingersoll, Waterston, &c. who 
have furnished dramatic picces for the stage, and 
who have already almost outlived their repata- 
tion, The former of these gentlemen, who has 
perhaps justly been denominated the American 
dramatist, from his having devoted more of his 
leisure to the stage than any other American, has 
produced some picces of considerable merit, and. 
much superior to many of the European dramas 
that have been received in this country with great. 
eclat. The last of his dramatic productions is 
Marmion, the plot of which is borrowed from 
Scott’s poem of that name; and this, with all its 
intrinsic merit, to the disgrace of the country, he 
was chliged to get the managers to announce 
as a European production, and as such, was, of 
course, received with great applause and appro- 
batton. Such are the shifts to which American 
writers, however laudible and patriotic their mo- 
tives may be, are compelled to resort to preserve 
their productions from silent neglect, or instant 
damnation. But there are other difficultics which 
an American writer for the stage has to encoun, 
ter, of a mere unyielding character. The stage 
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is closed aguitist our domestic dramas, and it is 
not without much difficulty the managers can be 
at all prevailed upon to bring them out. If, how- 
ever, the writer is even so fortunate as to obtain 
the consent of our anglo-American managers to 
bring his piece on the stage, he is obliged to 
submit to their dictatorial arrogance, or royal 
pruning knife, with which they disfigure and mu- 
t:lute the finest sentiments and best diction of his 
play. I understand that the most patriotic senti- 
ments of Mr. Waterson’s Battle of Orleans, which 
was performed in this city last swumer, the ma- 
nager s'ruck out, because they were quite teo 
American for the palates of English players; and 
written by Mr. Colvin, Mrs. En- 


the prologue, 





twisle refused to speak, because it bore too hard 
on her country. If these are facts, and J have 
po resson to doubt them, it will be a long time 
fore the American drama will be able to suc- 
eced. For however excellent they may be in 
plot, in sentiment, and in manmers, it will not be 
possible to overcome inmmediatcly the torrent of 
prejudice and the current of difficulties thes 
have te encounter. The American dramatist who 
writes for his own amusement, or with a view to 
‘dd to the liferary reputation of his country, for 
he never receives any pecunisry emolument, will 
ecrtainly not submit to the exclusion of the finest 
sentiments of his play, merely because they are 
psiriotic; and will not stoop to beg an English 
ployer (and we have scarcely any that is not) to 
spure his piece, and gratify the feelings of his 
audience by the repetition of those sentiments 
that are dear to every lover of his country. ‘The 
feelings of these anglo-American managers must, 
indeed, be very delicate, that cxn mduce them 
to insult an American audience by the expression 
of the most monarchical, British and roval senti- 
ments, while they positively refuse to utler those 
of an American character, because, forsooth, 
though it world gratify their audience, it would 
offend their sensibility. These are some of the 
diflicultics the American writer has to encounter, 
and until they can be removed there is but litle 
probability of acquiring any thing like dramatic 
reputation. To effect this object, so desirable in 
its nature—this slavish d:pendence on foreign lite- 
rary supplies, which is so extensively felt iy this 
country, must be destroyed, and the stage, now 
closed, must be entirely free to the dramatic 
productions of the American muse. We have 
been long cnough a nation to produce dramatists, 
und 1 presume no one will say there is a defi- 
ciency of genius. Let us strive then to overcome 
this melancholy apathy, and remove those nu- 
merous difficulties I have enumerated as retard- 
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ing the progtess of the American drama, and. 
paralizing the exertions of American genius. 
1——. 
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For the National Register. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 
Description of the County of Brunswick, in Nori/:- 
Carolina. 

The settlement of this county was coeval with 
that of the State. Until a few years since, it lay 
entirely on the west side of Cape Fear river; but 
by a late act of the legislature, Cape Island, 
which Hes south-easuwardly across the mouth of 
the river four miles, was taken from New Llano. 
ver and added to Brunswick county. It is bound 
ed on the north by New Inlet, on the east, south, 
und south-east by the Atlantic ocean and Cape 
Pear river, on the south-west by the Atlantic 
eceen, including a line of sea-coast, thirty miles 
in cxtent; on the north-west by Bladen and Co 
lumbus countics, ond westerly by the line of 
South-Carolina. The face of the country is ge- 
heraliy low and level, and the soil sandy, with a 
growth of pine trees, interspersed with cypress 
swanips and open savannahs. ‘The candle berry 
myrtle grows spontaneously in the woods and on 
the high lands. An indigenous herb, called grave: 
weed, flourishes in the cultivated fields, after be- 
ing laid waste, the tea of which is said to give 
relicf in nephritic complaints. An extensive dis- 
mil, called the green swamp, lics in the interior, 
and is the source of several navigable creeks, viz. 
Livingston and ‘own creeks, which empty into 
Cape Fear river, the first above and the other 
below the town of Wilmington; and the rive: 
called Lockwood's Folly, which passes through 
the middle of the county, and enters the sea 
twelve miles west of Cape Fear river. Agricul- 
ture has made but slow progress in this county 
Phe body of high lands, being too poor to repay 
the husbandman for his labour. Rice is produced 
in considerable quantity on the tide swamps of 
the river Cape Feaz, and its lower creeks and 
branches, and is annually exported from Wil- 
Vineyards and peach orchards might 
Pine timber and 


mington. 
be cultivated to advantage. 
lumber are always had in plenty, and tar and 
turpentine are furnished in considerable quanti- 
Shingles of an inferior quality are made 
from the large cypress trees, that abound in 
swamps, and millions are shipped, every winter, 
to the West-Indies. 

Cattle and hogs run wild in the woods; the 
former are supported in the summer by wild 
grass, and in the winter by cane rods in swamps; 
the latter feed in summer on fruits & vegetables, in 


ties. 
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autumn on acorns, and in winter on the roots and 
herbs of swamps. Neither of them ever consuin¢ 
the hay or corn of a farm, until they are intended 
to be butchered, and then a small quantity of 
corn or potatoes are given to the hogs. Some 
saw mills have been erected, which saw boards 
and scantling. Ship building was formerly at- 
tended to in this county along the shores of the 
river. ‘The timber was obtained from Cape 
Island; but the effects of the late war put a stop 
to this business, which has not since been revived. 
Sweet potatoes are raised plentifully, and small 
quantities of Indian corn and peas. Cotton has 
heen attempted in a small way. Public roads are 
kept in tolerable order, passing to and from Wil- 
mington, Fayetteville, Smithville, and through 
the countics of New Hanover, Bladen, and Co- 
iumbus, and from George Town and Charleston, 
in South-Carolina. There are also a few toll- 
bridges in the county, of small dimensions. A 
causeway, two miles long, and of commodious 
breadth, opens a view from Wilmington, across 
Eagle Island, to the high land of this connty. 
A ditch on each side admits the passage of small 
boats at high water. Two ferries and a small 
bridge facilitate the passage of travellers over 
the causeway, which extends quite across Eagle 
island. This swampy island is bordered by the 
tide of fresh water, and abounds with cypress in 
all places where it is not cultivated with fields 
of rice. The principal streams of water, besides 
those already mentioned, are Elizabeth river, Ba- 
con’s Inlet, Tule’s Inlet, and Little river, which 
are all boatable. The climate of this county is 
variable, and the atmosphere subject to sudden 
und excessive changes, in consequence of the 
proximity of the Appalachian mountains aud the 
gulph stream. ‘The condensed air of the former, 
rushing in to supply the place of the rarified ve- 
pours of the latter, much rain fidis in the course 
of a year, which is greatly required by a soil so 
dry and sandy. A Vast quantity of humid vapour 
is produced by the power of the sun in summer, 
which is quickly condensed in the superior re- 
gions of the atmosphere, and is precipitated with 
explosions of clectricity, that often strike trees, 
and sometimes houses aid vessels. Snow fis 
but scldom in the winter season, generally in 
small quantities, and lies but a few days. Frost 
is seen 2bout the middle of October, and ceases 
to appear by the first of April. The diseases of 
this Country are similar to those of the other 
maritime districts of the southern States. The 
months of August, September, and October, are 
remarkable for fevers: influenza, catarrhal and 
and rheumatic affections, sometimes occur in No- 
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vember and December. The winters are gene- 
rally healthy; likewise the spring and summer. 
until the end of July. 

Smithville, a post village, and the capital of 
the county, is situated on the north-western bluff, 4 
at the entrance of Cape Fear river, and was first 
settled about 18 years ago. The bay opposite to 
Smithville is the station of pilotage, and affords 
a delightful prospect, being interspersed with 
islands, inlets, capes, &c. The United States oc- 
cupy a high and commanding square of land on 
the bank of the river, near the centre of the vil- 
lage, on which is erected a battery of eight 24 
pounders, a brick building for the accommoda- 
tion of officers, a block house, guard house, and 
a range of buildings for the accommodation of 
100 artillerists, “ It is here that large ships are 
obliged to be loaded and unloaded, for Wilming- 
ton, in consequence of the river shoaling to 114 
feet, ten miles below the latter place. 

Smithville contains about sixty dwelling houses, 
some of them well built, a school for the educa- 
tion of young ladies, and a court house. The 
population of this place is estimated in winter at 
about 300, but in summer and autumn, including 
temporary residents, from five to six hundred. 
Its situation is pleasant, and the water is good. 
In summer and autumn it enjoys the advantages 
of cool sea breezes. The inhabitants are geve- 
rally healthy. It is 8 miles north of Cape Fear, 
30 south of Wilmington, 100 nearly west of George- 
town, S.C. 120 south-west of Fayetteville, and 
463 a little west of south from Washington. 

Cape Island, erroneously called Bald Head 
Island, by some, and by others Smith’s Island, 
forms the south-eastern part of the county, and 
is houndcd on the south and east by the Atlantic 
ocean, west by the entrance of Cape Fear river, 
snd on the north by New Inlet. The southern 
point of this island forms Cape Fear, whieh is 
situated in north Istitude 33 52, and west longi- 
tude, from Greenwich 78 29. 

This ishud contains several thousand acres of 
sandy light soil, and produces a growth of live 
oxk, cedar, and cabbage tree. It extends north- 
wardly from Cape Fear to New Inlet, about 8 
mies, and is froin 1 to 3 intles wide. An exce}- 
lem light house formerly stood on a point called 
Bald ficad, about 4 


By an encroachment of the sea, a few 


miles north-westwardiy of 
the Cape. 
years since, this building was underwashed and 
destroyed. The general governmeut have or- 
dered the erection of a new one half a mile inte- 
rior. 


Cape Fear river.—On discovery of this stream 








by the English, it was called Clarendon; but that 
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custom, was uficrwards chang- 


At the 


name, by erroncous 
. for the one which it now bears. sisi 
‘own creck, 24 miles 


we river, they found an Indian town on a tract | 


above the ent 


When the natives were obliged to! 
forest, the 


of rich land. 


retire further into the 


possession of their village, \ith the intention of 


erecting atown. The idea, however, was uban- 


j 


doned, in consequence of discovering a mud siosl 


of some extent opposite the shore. They finalls 


pitched on a bluff & miles lower down, sub on 


the west side of the river, where a vesse) drawing 
fourteen and a half feet water could be 
Here a tov. 
after the of thie 


settled town in the provinec. 


trom the sea. 
catled Brunswick, 
the first 
destroyed by 


name comity, 
and was 
{t was the British during the Aine- 

cau revolution, and has never been rebuilt. ‘Two 
or three old wooden houses are all th 


one of which is kept in repair as a tavern 


at remain, 
Among the ruins of this place are seen the ex- 
valls of on old church, around 


obs. 


simithville, 


tensive brick 
which are several well wrought marble to: 
This town was situated 14 miles above $ 
and abont 16 below Wilmington. 

and W 
called 


Cape Island was then a peninsula, about 19 miles 


Long after the towns of Brunswie! 
were established, what a 


haw 


mington 


in length, and was connected to the main Jand 


by a ridge of sand, supposed to be throwa up by 
the ocean, on the east of Cape Fear river. A 
person could then ride from Wilmington to Capi 
Fear, a distance of about 30 miles. By 
continued and violent hurricane, about fifiy ycurs 


agro, the sca was forced through this neck of 


sand, and afterwards gradually deepened by the 
cbb ude. At present tiis opening, which has re- 
ceived the appellation of New Iniet, admits the 
and a half feet 
This chan- 
nel is found extremely advantagcous for vessels 


passage of vessels drawing eleven 


water, and is about two miles wide. 


engaged in the coasting trade of the northern 
States, and enabies them to avoid the Frying Pan 


shoals, 
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Frain the National Inte 


‘the writer of the following letter is of the 
society of the Beravians. He and his amiable 
consort have resided many years at Spring Place, 
in the Cherokee country, near the former resi- 
cence of the well krown chief, James Vann, about 
112 miles south westwardly of Kno.cville, Ten- 
nessee, and 170 miles north westwardly of JMéil- 
led: reville, Ce ace riz, according to Bradiley’s map 
of the United Siates. These wiaiie people em- 


ploy their time ia giving instruction to the chil- 


iligencei’. 








rance od 


whites took ! 


admitted | 


Vi Was esiablisicd, and | 


a lone 
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Y<! of i erokce nalon; and though living 

i MOT the se we all ; are ( ecrtay ny much 

fj more safe from injury and insult, than Protestants 
vow sre in several of Une most enlightened coun- 
tries of Furope. 


Dear 
-aSure tf) 


1 T., eA 
79 om ~ 


sing—We have hed the 
‘ceive Vour jett oT, 


Whetiecr th 


unexpected 
dated Washington 
hypothesis of Mr. 
> that Jndisns of North Ame- 


’ “ee , o 
sSCENGEHtS OF thie jest fen tribes of 





rica are mie oe 





Israch; or, seconds, that they, with their bre- 











thren. will be gathered togetier in the country 
jolthem anecsiors, and buve a king named David, 
i sho shadl pean over thom in Jerusaicm, Le well 
i joined, mast be leftto time to show. For my 
iH prot, wich t compare the promises which we read 
hin the prophets respceting the restoration of Is- 
yj tacl, with the words of St. Paul, Pam inclined to 
ry Wine (ane j beeeLae Ve thus is the THOS gece ral 
opin 104) threat the pr pl eciges peak fierrurativ ‘ely of 








there beng cathercd unio Chiist their Aing, the 
Hsonof Mevid. As to the descent of the Indians, 
i ink elt that can be sail is mere conjecture 
|! ins, at leas: the Caceokees, among whom 
4 tv e iF if! it wy other nation we have no 
i] OUTSS) ve totally ignorant of thei 
bhisiory: for ms mice, tie reggie wiOUNAS it 
Maany pinecs of Ubcir counmiry, clearly evines, that 
fori iy other mations, better supplicd with inn. 





for tabour than the Cherokees were 
knowo to powcss when the whites became ac- 
Giainted with them, have lived in 
countey; but trom the present inhabitants it can- 
be inows when and trem their an- 
hither; wio uuoOnSs were 
h they expelled y, or what: 
has beeoiwe of them. 
That they have, or rather formerly 
rclisions rides aad covenonies, similar to these 
ivinee on the Jew by tp ti 1c Levetical law, is tr 
and this, f think, glieeda the main ground he the és 
eanjectire that they are of Jewish descent. Such 
were, forme tly, those 


who had ace 





paca hy 


as 
must talis 
whence 
cestors e.me those n 


Why troia this countr 


iad, some 
€n- 


their towns of refuge tor 
man—snd such is 
sil the green corn dance; for although this has 
degenerated to a mcre frolic, vet it seems for- 
merly to have been a festival of the first fiuiis, 





., toe - 
lentally killed a 








d to submit purift- 
permitted to cat of the 
new corn before tins pomreggicteg Their former 
relizious rites have been so long disused that 
they are neariv forgotten, ier upon inquiry, you 
are apt to hear as many different tales as you 
have informants, and tiosc often contra dictory too. 
Neither can I — — features of the Jew in our 
| Incians pling) * Jews, or Turtars, or Chi- 
nese, or of anv other n: len by descent, we know 
that they are men of the same origin with our 

selves: and what ought still more to inspire u: 
with benevolence towards them, they are nage 
with the same price—the blood of our Red 
and are as capable of comprehending : Chris tian 
doctrine; consequently, also of Cnjos ingr rie swect 

of the Gospel as we are. It istrue they are savages 

but what were our ancestors? And what should 
we be at this day, had they not been brought te 


before which they hs to some 
cautions, and were not 


mC ho= 


the gospel ?—Your kind wishes for success in ou 
undertaking to instruct some of these poor ig 
norant people in the way of life, claim our grati 
tude; and may all Christians join in fervent prayc: 
to the Lory, that by his spirit and his word, he 





the knowledge of the truth by the preaching 0% 


ae 
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may bring them to the liberty of the children of 
tien! 

JOUN GAMBOLD. 
saving Piace, Cherokee Country, June 21, 1816. 


—_——rae — 


Fion the National Advocate. 


JO THE IMPARTIAL HISTORIAN OF THE PRESENT AGS. 

When you come to Ghat portion of history where- 
in you are to record the fatest exploits of the 
American navy, let me entreat you, zs the herald 
of truth, to cast an eye over the following facts, 
and to incorporate ticm, without any defalcation, 
inte the body of your work. There is something 
so mean, so base, and so contemptible, in the late 
attempt of the British Government, to rob the 
American navy of its just pra.se in releasing chris- 
tian captives from tie tyranny of the Barbary 
powers, that unless you examine thoroughly into 
the maticr, your eyes wil be dazzled, and your 
judgment biassed, by the prostituted “ Reviews,” 
“ Annual Registers,” « Chronological Tables,” &e. 
Xe. of that corrupt government, whose authors 
ind editors will not fail to represent it, as having 
heen done entirely thrangh the efforts of Admiral 
Pellew. ‘Me way ina which they will do this, may 
be something like the follows. They will say : 

“In the carly part of 1915, « squadron of Ame- 
rican ships, under the command of Com. Deeatur, 
arrived at Algiers, and, aficr some delay, the com- 
modore, assisicd by an sent of his government, 
was enabled to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the dey, and to ef! he relesse of his captive 


etrect tae 
brethren. But this was chiciy owinge to the cx- 





pectation of a British Reet, under Lor: ih, 
whose threatened arrival at Algiers could noi but 
end to soften the heart of the dey, as tic was well 
ware that this fleet possessed the power of 


bringing nim to any terms which the nobic come 


Thand ctate. TH wason 


Americans 


tibas aCe 





ay a ; 
rmignt cioose todi 


eount, therefore, that the snccecded 


so well in their negotiations with the dev, and not 
on account o7 the contempuble powcr of their in. 
significant navy, whose force tie dey cold only 
laugh et from the top of his castle. The wils 





barbarian well knew that . 
under his miesty’s fas, 

ed by the wallint Str Stdnev Smith, aad, as its ol 
ject was the emancipation ofall christ | 
he rishtly concluded that it micht he 
merecnuy concliaed that it om i { ¢ 


Q{mencans to th 


this H 


Was, lone beto C, 


wind ¢ Xp aitien 





Hee yroes 
yer - 
:. # 

} aloe gag 
Th Diet s 


is Wali to 


ive un the CP own countrvmien 
og . 
as to recon them until foord Beriouti'’s arrive 
} i el +, . ‘ , ' 
ab.-—Vius aorious was the terminatr 





gallant struge 
qeets, Which had already ste 
the blessinasof leciti:aute cos 


ries on tiie part of his 





nt on the con- 


Hinent of Hurope, amd mew, had Leil 


€ 
in bursting ssunder the bands of 
tive et Alyiers.”’ 

Now, for the love of tr the Lonour of 
the human race, whoce’er thon art tat wicldest 
the historic pen, attend a little to what follows: 
ft is more than probable that the hircling writers 
of Fagland, who are adisgrace to the name of his- 
torian, will represent that part of modern history, 
to which Ihave called your attention, substantially 
as above set down—omitting dates, and suppressing 
the most material fucts. They will be careful, at 
“any rate, not to advert to the capture of a 44 gun 
Algerine frigate by the Guerriere, the flag-ship 
of Com. Decatur; nor will they sav any thing of 
the destruction of the other yessels of the Dey’s 


LY SUCCCE 


he ubliappt cap. 





tut, and 
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flect by the small brig's and schooners of the Ame- 
rican squadron ; because this would be tearing 
away part of the laurel, so basely intended for 
Petlew’s brow, and recording: that of an Jmerican 
squadron, which no British feet ever had achieved 
(triflmg as it really was, wien compared to the 
other exploits of our navy.) They will fail to 
notice the impression made upon the Dev’s mind 
by the death of his favourite admiral, who was 
shot dead upon deck by a ball from the Guerriere, 
and will omit every thing tending to show how 
the haughty spirit and proud insolence of this bar- 
barous tyrant was brought down by the presence 
of the American flag. In fine, nothing will be 
stated as the fruits of our expedition, excepting 
uic release of the American captives; and tl is, 
they will say (as before remarked) happened on 
account of the fear which the Dey entertained of 
Pellew’s fleet. But the impartial historian will 
remember, that nearly a year had expired between 
the arrival of the American and British command - 
crs at Algiers, end at the other ports of the Bur- 
bary states. hut when commodore Decatur 
fought and captured three of the largest vessels of 
the Dey’s flect and dispersed the rest; when he 
compelled this overbearing corsair to agree to 
such terns as he himself might dictate, and effect- 
ed the release, not only of every American, but of 
many foreigners, without peying any ransom for 
them, ov proiising one single cent of tribute to him 
in future fiom the United States. When such was 
the terior which the American squadron inspired 
throughout Barbary, that wherever it appeared 
the most humble acknowledgements were made, 

wd every thing granted which its commande: 
I repeat, the impertial historian will re- 
nember, thet when these important events, so ho- 


ile saga 
uSKCOe 


kel 


‘|/Horebic to the Anicrican navy, occurred, the pro- 


ject of emancipetne the christian slaves of Barba- 
Vby « British fleet, #.tl slept in the brain of sir 


Sidacy Smith, or, at most, was only handled as s 
3 








dream of bnichterrantry at Vienna, end oceasion- 
Wy posse das a toost among the lcyitimate wine 
' My alli jf 

Pers: L mak of distinetion between thie 

of ihe two commanders, commeodors 
Becatuy and aciaival Pellew, (now nick-nemed 
“Gord Bamowth” by the fools of royalty) grows 
oui of the pecuhar meonner which cach of thei 


lopted to chuct the release of christian captives. 


Yhe frst ersesedilhe Atlantic with the avowcd in- 
Lconfion to pu, or Promina to pay, no-mere tribute 
tocither of the Barbary powers—to chostise them 


for Gicir discicnce towerds the American flag—to 





compel them to atene for their denredations upon 
Gur coimmerec—nnd, chove ail, to effect, by force, 
tie relcasc of cvery American citizen hcid eap- 
tive by them. Sti this, and even more, was lite. 
Taily secomplisoed, and « treaty was concluded. 
renouncing ferever, on the part ef the Dey, a!) 


right or pretence to demand or receiv y tribute 
from the the second followed 
nearly a year afterwards, and anpeared witha ficet 
more than three times es large as that ef his pre- 
decessor, before the city of Algiers; end, whiat- 
ever luircling writers, base sycophants or corrups 
fuctionists, nay sav to the contrary, he, the said 
“Lord Exmouth,” even condesccuded to pay the 
Dey aransom for every captive given up to him, and 
actually arreed to almost every demand made by the 
cunning tyrant, though he, the said “lord Ex 

meuth,” kad a cet under bis command with 


United States, 
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which commodore Decatur, or any of his distin- 
guished brethren, wonld engage, forthwith, to 
level every city of Barbary in the dust. 

This, then, 1s the difference. ‘his is the true 
state of the fact, which you, as an impartial his- 
torian, ure bound to notice. And what can be 
more base, more niggardly, and more umbecom- 
ing the dignity of a government, Which, ever and 
anon, is boasting of its disinterested couduct, than 
this attempt to rob the American navy of the ho- 
nour of having first sct the exptive free, without 
paving any ransom for him? What can be more 
pitiful than this sneaking expedition of Peliew, 
jogged in, as it were, by way of cpisode, to that 
of the gallant Decatur, fia order to carry away the 
Palm ov tie fintastic pages of the bribed historian 
of Engiand ¢ to give food to such pensioncd reptiles 
as the editor of the British “ Naval Chronicle,” 
the * Annual Register,? the “Quart Review,” 


C cris 
§ 
and ascore of other 


he “dine — the * Courier,”’ , 

ich wiblushing bars. The 
withstanding the many filcehoods wiich these in- 
defatigable minions of the British ‘Ureasury had 
contrived to circulate, respecting the explotts of 


+} e 
truils is, that, note 
, > 


ive 


GUr navy, Many sober persons in Eurcpe aad be- 
gan to think better of it, and to doubt much of 
what had been said in derogation of its fine. 
‘they bevan to draw comparisons between its 
operations and those of the British navy, net ful- 
ing to remark, that the first hed always been cin- 
rioyed in the cause of liberty and justice, and 
the latter in supporting tyranny and oppression. 
As might naturally be expected, when they saw 
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our flag displayed under the walls of Algicrs, and | 


113 influence employed in releasing the unhapps 
captive, whiic the British flag was still wasing 
wherever persecution and tyranny needed its sup- 
port, their opinions in our favour beccme more 
strongly confirmed. All Europe resounded with 
the praises of that eallant squadron, which, under 
the command of commodore Decatur, lad dictat- 
ed terms to the despots of Barbary, and rcleased*a 
number of unfortunate men from their crucl sway, 
without the payment of any ransom. Under such 
circumstances, who could expect to hear even so 
iuch as a lisp of the British navy ?—beaten, us it 
has been, in every shape, by that same navy, which 
now spreads dismay along the coast of Africa. 
Feeling the full force of this national contempt, 
into which its navy had falien, and jealous of the 
high name which the Amerigan flag had every 
where acquired, by its numerous triumplis, the 
British government set about devising means to 
counteract this fatal change in the public opinion. 
The ministers of that government, at the head of 
whom is the canting Castlereagh, «fter some deli- 
beration, embraced the project of Su Sidney 
Smith; and when a year had aimiost expired since 
the operations of Com. Decatur, they sent Admi- 
ral Pellew, with a monstrous fleet to silence, if pos- 
sible, the plaudits of American magnanimity, or, 
at least, to give a colour to the pitiful misrepre- 
sentations of their hired scribes at home. What 
Pellew did, you have already seen. Of the effect 
which this niggardly trick may have, upon the 
minds of Europeans, nothing yet can be known. 
But this much is certain, that many of the pen- 
sioned writers, who receive their pay from the 
British Treasury, have already began to blaze a- 
broad the “noble deeds”’ of “ Lord Exmouth,”’ at 
Algiers ; and to claim for him that honour which 
belongs entirely to Com. Decatur. As an impar- 
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| Ne. 
,tial historian, however, let me beseech you to 
guard against their wicked misrepresent.tions.— 
Take this beautiful sentiment for your guide, 
(which was drank as a toast, near Baltimore, on 
the Jute anniversary of American Independence) 
und you will be in no danger of errmg on this 
subject as to Lord Exmouth’s merits or demerits. 
“Coutests with Algiers—Sir Sidney Smith in 
theory; Lord Exmouth in menaces; Com. Deca- 
tur in practice!” D. 





Domestic Manufactures and Caonimerce. 

Nothing can better show the importance of these 
than the adbitity acquired by France in the absence 
of forcin trade, to carry on war with all Europe 
and to pay double costs when vanquished! The 
foilowiug extracts from the Beston Daily Advertis- 
er are in reference to a recent work on French 
agriculture, commerce and manufactures or from 
at 3 
“Although the external commerce of France, 
hears but the proportion of one sixteenth to its in- 
jernal trade, yet France exports, one year with 
}snother, says our author, from 3510 to 330 millions 
of franes, that is, from 69 to 65 millions of dollars; 
of which more than half srisc from manufuctured ar- 
ticles, one third from products of the soil, and only 
one sixth from foreign articles re-exported. What 
avast idea this aliords of the interior trade and 
industry of France !” 

She supports 2 population of 30 millions, many 
‘of them in great luxury, and exports fifty millions 
of doilars of her own productions besides. 

Supports, do we say ? She has, for thirty vears, 
waged war with all the world, and comes out of it 
as Vigorous and wealthy as she entered it. Think 
only of her being able to pay in cash, as lord Castle- 
reagh states, 5 pounds sterling 4 head for one mil- 
lion of her enemy’s troops on her soil, and this be- 
sides supporting them. Yet her public credit 
stands as high as it did three years since, and al- 

















| most or quite as high as ours. Her 5 per cents are 
laut 59 or 6U—our 7 per cents at about 90 or 91, 
Though France exports 330 millions of frances, 
| yet she imports only 259 millions. The balance 
of trade, as it is usually called, is in her favor.— 
This will probably long endure. Her productions 
;are in demand in every country where there is any 
thixury. Herdemands on the other hand from 
lother countries are not great, except for colonial 
produce and cotton. 

‘The French have cultivated more than any other 
people, a taste for their own productions, and a dis- 
irclish for those of other nations. Wit, ridicule, 
and argument are all employed, and have been for 
jcenturies in rendering the productions of other na- 
‘tions disagreeable to the French people. The ef- 

fect has been great. There is nothing which they 

'can endure from other countries, at least the pro- 
; ductions of human industry, except the hardware 
lof England, her manufactures in leather, and her 
carriages. They do acknowledge some merit in 
her fine cotton goods, and in her optical instru- 
ments they admit she is unrivalled. 

Our author thus concludes a chapter on the 
benefits which France can derive from the United 
Siutes. 

“To these considerations of interest in a com- 
mercial view) may be joined those of policy. ‘The 
United States of America are, in regard to Eng- 
land, in the same situation in which France is plac- 
ed. ‘They will de, by their vicinity to Canada, and 
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by their jealousies of trade, considered by England 
as her eternal rivals. 

‘Our interest is then to pursue the same political 
measures and conduct which the Americans may 
do, and to draw closer and closer the ties of fiiend- 
ship and commerce which we formed at the instant 
of their independence.” Columbian. 

— 
AGRICULTURAL. 
FROM THE HALIFAX (FREE) PRESS. 


Series of experiments to ascertain the quantity of 


seed necessary to produce the best crop of Potatoes. 

The potatoe being of easy cultivation, generally 
abundant in its produce, and of quick growth— 
ripening in three or four months—and being allow- 
ed by all to be the best substitute for bread—its 
cultivation should therefore attract the serious at- 
tention of farmers. 

Should there be a very abundant crop and no 
market for them, they will richly repay the farmer 
his trouble and expense in raising, for the purpase 
of feeding hissheep, swine, and cattle. 

So wide a difference of opinion exists amongst 
both scientific and merely practical farmers, as to 
the quantity of seed necessury to produce the 
best crop of potatoes, I had determined to make 
an experiment on this subject. For this purpose 
1 selected a piece of sandy loam incumbent on a 
substratum of sand, the whole ground as near alike, 
us to quality, as possible; and now enclose you 
the result of forty experiments. 

These experiments were made under my imme- 
diate inspection, therefore [ can answer for their 
correctness. 

Result of fifteen experiments made at Dover, N. 1. 
7. D. 1813, of seeding Potatoes, consisting of 20 
hills—the rows 3 feet apart, hills 2 feet, without 
“ny manure, on sandy loam that had been 2 years 
planted. 



































‘e in a 
* oe (S= 
sec 1? oF 
28 = & |Description of the seed as put} = slits 
= 25 into the ground. F e ras E 
4 4—-- a = 
sa S ibsloz. 
Nolj12. {2 whole potatues, - - {15 80 
6 |t do. - - -!7]8 48 
312 |2 do. cut in 4’s Jat. - {15{ | 61 
4} 6 jl do. do. do. - 17] 8 55 
5; 2 |The eves of 2 potatocs which | 
weighed 12 oz. - - | 5] 4 28 
6} 1 |The eves of t do. do. - | 1/10 20 
7} 6 |i potatoe cut in quarters, lon- | 
gitudinally,  - - -| 7} 8 56 
8 3 45 do. do. do, - - - | 312 37 
G| 3 4 do. cut in halves, do. = - | 3/12 33 
10} 14 44 ofa potatoe, - - {| 1414 32 
11,4 |+ potatocs, whole, wt. 1 oz. 
ea. produce small size, 5} | 39 
12} 2 {2 do. do. rather small, -} 3} 8 35 
15} 1 j1 do. do. good size, - -; 1) 4 31 
14! 4 jhe sprout end of 2 potatoes, 
1-5 of each, - - -15 42 
15|6 [i potatoe, wt. 6 oz. eyes cut 
} Gut - - - -| 7] 8 33 
]88} 0 632 
‘ain by manuring - - 143 
Ibs. 775 
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The following fifleen experiments are exactly the 
same as the former, wtih the addition only of a 
shovel fullof good bern manure to each hill. 











No 1} 12 (2 whole potatoes, - - f15} | 76 
2} 6 {1 do. - =  % +1 7} 8} 46 
3f 12 (2 do. cut in halves, latitudin- 

| i,  - «ow OME 
4 6 '1do.do.do. - - -| 7] 8 64 
5| 2 |The eyes of 2 potatoes whic 
weighed 12 oz. - - | S| 4] 44 
6} 1 ;The eyes of 1 do. do, - - | 1/10) 46 
7 6 it potatoe cut in quarters, lon- 
gitudinally, — - - - | 7| &} 65 
8 3 ‘3 do. do. do. - - - | 31g] 48 
G} 3 ‘4 do. cut in halves, do. - | 3/12] 54 
10] 144 ofa potatoe, - = - | 1/14] 38 
11} 4 4 potatoes, wt. 1 oz. ea. the 
produce sinall size, -1 5 52 
2} 2 2 do. do. rather small, — -| 2] 8] 44 
13} 1 {1 do. do, good size, - - | 1) 4] 37 
14] 4 |The sprout end of 2 potatoes 
1-5 of each, - - -| 5 46 
15} 6 1 potatoe, wt. 6 0z. eyes cut 
out, - - - - | Z| 8] 42 
881 0775 











Result of ten experiments -of seeding potatoes, 20 
hills each, manuied with a small hand ful of * Rock 


weed, 








No If 12 ‘2 whole potatoes, —- - ]15 73 
2} 6 1 do. - - . - {| 7] 8} 61 
Ss} 6 1 do quartered longitud- 
inally, - - - | 7| 8 67 

4; 3 4 potatoe, divided longitud- 
inally, - - | 3]12] 52 
5} 13 } of the potatoe, - - | 1/14] 26 
(| 8 4 whole potatoes, 2 oz. each,}10 69 
7; 6 3 do. do. do. - | 7] 8) 44 
&| 4 2 do. do. do. -{5 53 
9} 2 1 do. do. do. - | 2] 8} 42 
10! 2 1 do. cut in halves, - - | 2) 8] 47 
63] 24534 











The foregoing experiments prove, what all expe- 
rienced farmers were convinced of, that poor land 
requires more sced in all kinds of crops than that 
under « high state of cultivation. 

N.B. A bushel of potatoes weighs 56 to 58 Ibs. 

The potatoe used for seed in the above describ- 
ed experiments was the large blue. 

In Ircland the average produce of an Irish aere 
set in potatoes is 22,960 pounds weight, which, 
divided by 4, to reduce it to the-solid nourish- 
ment of wheat, gives 5,740 pounds. ‘The average 
produce of an Irish acre in wheat is 1,840 pounds; 
less, by one third, than the solid nourishment 
yielded by an acre of potatoes allowing 4 pounds 
of potatoes to be equal to one pound of bread, 
which is a great allowance. 

A Scots acre of good land that will produce 
about 1,280 pounds of oatmeal, will produce 
20,000 to 25,000 pounds of potatoes; and sup- 
posing one pound of the former to contain 
as much nourishment as four pounds of the 
latter, it is evident that land employed in the 
cultivation of potatoes, will support a popu- 
lation upwards of six times greater than the 
same land would do if employed in the cul- 


*Fucus of Lin, much used as a manur¢ for raising corn or 





sandy plains in this vicinity. 
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tivation of oats. ‘They are also cultivated 
England with success and have been recom- 
mended by travellers as a substitute in coutries 
that are subject to famine on account of the fuil- |} 
ure of rice crops, &e. 

In this country it is well known that there is 
more certainty of getting 590 bushels of potatoes 
off an acre, than 30 of sound corn, or 20 ot wheat ; 
(each of the quantities being a good yield.) wh ich 


plainly shows the nee essity of alw: ASS cultivat- 
ing a sufficient quantity of that + altiable root to 
ensure supply when other crops fail. 

FROM THR SANT 
Messrs. Editors, 


As you have already obliged your country 
readers, by inserting several articles relative to 
agriculture, | am the more ready to offer a few 
remarks cerming the rearing of gooscberry 
znd currant trees, which If putin practise by our 
farmers would banish from their gardens the 
wretched, crabbed end small goose ‘berries and 
currants, which they in general afford ; and whicl 
are to be atiribut: ol to their suffering their trees 
to grow thick and bushy, by which means thi 
fruit cannot possibly enjoy bencfit enough from 
the air and sun, to be brougiit to of matu- 
rity. 

To avoid this the trees should be kept 
branches, by continually rubbing off the 


con 


‘ tat 
a Suate 


buds i 


the spring, and stirring the earth frequently |) 
about their reots, during the course of the sum- 
mer. 


That T may net be misunderstood, in saving, that 





the trees should be kept thin of brancir i will 
explai the 3 manner in which Pdo it myself 

The first year after ple i permit only 5 or 
4 branclics to grow on exeh tree. These cicrease 
by degrees Uli the third vear, when there may be 
about 12 wile spread bre nt Sey on exeh tree; I 
searely ever suffer morc, ond T take cere to Keep 
them in a position as horizontal as possible; for the 


motion of the sap being thereby retarded, they bear 





a larger earth en of fruit 
Though it is nor, perk ns, very material, | per- 
—— 1g to be sown oF Phat din the vacant sue. 
es, betwixt my gooseberry aid currant trees, and 
pr keept these spaces clesrof weeds, 
‘Those who mas elegt the above method, will be 
galicrs in the size and quantity of their fruit; and | 


I wilialso venture to sav, that our good house. 
wives wiil find the flavor of their currant wine and 
gooseberry taris greatly iinproyed. 


Iam, gentle sg ge 5 &e. iP 
Cornwallis, SUth May, 316. 
sais 
PHO THE NONPOLN LEDGER. 
Smr—Agreesble to my promise, in sn article 


which you were pleased to insert in your paper of 


the 6th instant, IF beg leave to send you 2 few ob- 
ecrvations on what is termed the “ Drill lusband- 
ry.” 

In those parts of Great Britian where agricul- 
sure has attained the greatest height of improve- 
ment, it is universally allowed, that nothing has 
sontributed more to that desirable object, than 
the introduction of the drill method of husbandry, 
p«tticularly in green crops, which are generally 
manured, such as potatoes, turnips, rape, beans, 
beet or smangle wursel, to which may be added, 
maize; the advantages derived from this, in pre- 
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ference to the previous broad cast methods, are 
many, and obvious to every attentive observer. 
The three following comprise the principal, 
though net the only superior benefits arising trom 
| it, viz: «a reduction of at least one half the ex pone 
in cuitivation or labor: the land kept completcly 

= an and in fine tilth, and more weighty and per- 
fect produce. The follow ing description of cul- 
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tivating potatoes in some of the most linproved 
F corn tillage counties in Great Britain, may serve 
lp attiy to elucidate the above, and first it may not 
| be amiss to observe that potatoes have long been 
Hj ee kiiowledged to be one of the most beneficial 
} crops grown by the modern firmer; their value, 
I] w hen conside ‘ved as food for either man or beast, 
}] hot being dimnin shed by a comparison with any 
|, viher crop, aud when asserted to be a real im. 
| prover of the soil, they must stand high in the 
estimation of every good farmer, 

The lane Linten d for this crop (generally grain 
stubble) is ploughed onee or twice (according to 
the state Of it) in the beginning of the w inter, to 
expese it to the frosts; then cruss-ploughed in 
March, and ihe driils or furrows formed from 
thirty to thirty-six inches asunder; the manure i: 
carted out, and spread inthe bottoms of thé drills, 
iT at the ratc of forty _— horse cart loads to an 
{English acre. The secd (good middle sized 
I sound potatoes, cut t! ree wecks before planting 
lin a sets, leaving one eye to each) intended for 

the geueral crop, is put in the ground about the 
tend of April or beginning of May; this is done by 
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stv or eight young girls, or children, wi:o spread 
the sets ten inches asunder, on the botioms of 
ine dyills, where the manure is already under 


them ; the ploughman then follows, reversing the 
} drills, which covers the potatoes and manure 410 
s inches deep. One plough and five or six litth 
girls will plent three acres in aday with case 
Three or four Wecks after this, the field is one 
harrowed «cross the direction of the driils, in or- 
‘to freshen the surface and smother such weeds 
‘ave alresdy made their appearance. Afte: 
‘he plants are two or three inches high, so as tit 
drills ean be ¢ astly distinguished, a man, with a 
stagic horse hoe plough, (all the previous avork i: 
cone with tl common single monld board plough 
and two horses) goes ste: adily between the drills, 
which cuts up by the roots every weed, and throws 
hiitle inouid up to the tender plants. Whis 
ploughing between the drills or furrows (besid« 
converting the weeds into manure) cases tir 
soil to ettract more moisture and nourishment 
from the atmosphere than it otherwise would do, 
lit le ‘ in a stifFuntilled state ; the good effects of 
, this will soon be perceived in the rapid increase 
and ponent ision of the plants. Inabout two months 
after planting, they will require earthing or land- 
ing up; this isdone by the same single horse 
plough (only taking off the hoes, and substituting 
two mould-boards in their stead, which does not 
require ten nunttes of time) the ploughmen care- 
fully throwing up the mould to the plants on each 
side of him, witout cov ering any of them ;—this 
has a similar effect to the former, occasioning the 
stalks to incrense much in strength and vigor, 
while the roots are also swelling apace, the land. 
ing up, is repeated three or four times, or until 
the stalks mect together from one drill to another, 
and the hocing as often as may appear necessary 
to destroy the weeds, which besides being advan- 
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j tageous to the potatoes, is highly beneficial to the 
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succecding crops of corn. When they are ripe 
(or the stalks thoroughly decayed,) the same dou- 
bie mould-board plough, with two horses or bul- 
fucks, enters the centre of the drill lengthways, 
and splits it open (similar to the action of opening 
a book) which lays most of the potstoes on the 
surface. The plough is followed by two or three 
men with pronged forks, and children with bas- 
kets, in order to get the crop clean out of the 
ground; the field is then harrowed once or twice 
with an iron pied harrow, cight feet wide by 
four feet dcep, drawn by two horses. 

By the above method, the harvest crops are 
raised in Great Britain and ireland at comparative- 
ly small expense, as there is very little manuai 
labor required. Aficr the manure is carted out 
and the seed covered, a man or boy, with a single 
horse, will mai 2U English acres without any 
nianner of assistance. : 

TURNERS. 
* Another most valuxble crop for feeding stuck, 
are cultivated with equal facility in drills; indeed 
this crop establishes most strongly the superiority 
of the drill over the broad cast method. Afier the 
Grills ave formed (45 for potatoes) and the manure 
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nure, then a light wooden roller is drawn by one 
horse over the drills lenthwavs, in order to flatten 
their tons; to this roller is fastened a small ma- 
chine, (guided by a man) called a hand barrow ; 
the coulter of this (inside of which is « itunnel or 


1 


tube to ict down the seed) forms a sinell channed 
ov rin ou the top of the drill, the sced fling in- 
to this, is covered by the roiter going a second 
time over the field. As soon as the planis sre 
threc inches high, thes are Ginned out by the 
nnd, leaving one of Ge Lest every ten or twelve 
hes, accordiny to the species of turn; No 
rubor 3 FOCuIPeG, save bouche than two or 

ce tn With the st ii paren, and 
throwing up or taking 1 them OceL- 
sonail iohuve pac f ‘ meihols 
with tiie fullest sueeess, not only is em. Brin 
cad frelund, but atso in Portug ai, on tat exten. 
sive tract of level land, tGiearnes > Lisbon, 
vhere the soul wnd climaie is similar to that in 


inen- 
mG farm , iistead of 


tuis vicinity. The adoption eo: LUTe 


ioned, Or 2 sfaielar svst¢ 


tae methods generally pursed in tits pact of the 
state, would make a most materi dil vcnee in 
the farmer’s income, as well as ia the sepply of 


1ae public market» with the Jest po.siocs, milk, 
butter and meat. And surely, as alone, xs those 
‘arkets retain anv thing near their present prices, 
the cultivator of the soi! need not want a strong 
sum to exertion and improved crlture. 

I fear, sir, Ihave already taken up too much 
of your time, therefore will make some other 
avilled crops the subject of a future letter, and 
conciude with assuring you I am your ebedient 
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A FARMER. 





Fon the N. H. Centincei. 
4 METHOD OF DESTROYING TAE CANKER WORM. 


Mow swect elder, as it is called ; or the com- 
non Elder, and place the same all about the 
branches of the trees infested with them, and 
they will immediately leave the trees 

Inthe year 1774, according to my minutes now 
hefore me, these devouring worms appeared for 


} . ; P 
they are reversed, which covers tic ma- 
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the first time, as it was then said, in Hadley, Mas- 
sachusetts, and infested, more especially, the Ap- 
ple trees, that bore sweet apples. An orchard 
of my father’s, consisting altogether of sweet ap- 
ple trees, about two acres, well set with trees 
that bore sufficient apples for two barrels of cider 
each, appeared to be attacked by them; and as 
the leaves of the trees had the appearance of be- 
ing burnt, similar to what my father had seen near 
Boston, he was satisfied they were the canker 
worm, and expected his orchard would be entire- 
ly destroyed, us he then observed. 

I immecliately recollected that between the 
years 1765 and 1769, I had read an account in one 
of the London M :gazines, which I then constantly 
teok, of a certain part of Furope being infested 
with an insect that destroved, in their progress, 
every green thing, excepting only Elder; and the 
year after, Eldcr was made use of on their fields 
of grain, which were saved thereby; and those 
felis and parts of ficlds of grain that were not 
brushed with Mider were destroyed as before. 

fisformed my father of it, and that I had no 
doubt of its efcaey; and as he had Elder plenty 
near, requested him to make the experiment. He 
set his boys and men at mowing Elder and gather- 
ing it mtil they had filled the branches of the ap- 
ple trees With it, which had the desired cifect to 
our astonishment and jov! 

Previous to its being puton, we struck repeéat- 
edly on the limbs, and they would spin down on 
their webs, like a mist or shower of rain, and then 
runup. This was done to a large number of those 
trees with the same effect, as the orchard appear- 
ed universally infested with them; and the next 
inorning afier the Elder was put on there was no 
appearance of them by striking on the limbs, and 
they never appeared after. The leaves of the 
trees recovered their verdure, and the trees bore 
as plentifully as in any other year before. 

From the suceess of that experiment T have 
been led ever since to water the plants in my gar- 
den with a sirong solution of Eider, when they 
were infested with devouring Bugs, &e. and it has 
always proved efiectual My method has been on 
washing days to order a large tub that holds six or 
eight pails fall, filled with Bider staiks and leaves 
ent at the bottom; and after the clothes arc taken 
out of the boiling to pour the water on the eldes, 
and fill the tub with water; and when cold, water 
the plants. [ have sometimes discoloured the 
plants by putting it on too strong; but they have 
soon recovered, and no bug, fly or insect has ever 
injured them, after even but once watering with 
that infusion, when they have been destroyed at 
a great rate before. And J have no doubt of its 
proving destructive to ali kinds of flies, bugs, and 
devouring insects whatsoever. 

—=» + oe 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


FROM A LONDON PAPER OF MAY 17 


Consulate of the U. States of America, 
London, May 16, 1816. 
The undersigned, consul of the United States 
for the port of London, &c; for the information 
of American merchants and ship owners interest- 
ed in the Mediterranean trade deems it proper 
to publish the two letters and the extract of a let- 
ter which are below. 
THOMAS ASPINWAL., 
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(crncuLaR.) 
Constddute of the United States, 
Algiers, April 16, 1816. 

Sir—By the arrival in this bay of the United 
Statcs squadron under com. Shaw, on the 3d inst. 
the ratification of the treaty of peace concluded 
between the United States and Algiers, in June 
just, was received. Difficulties have since arisen, 
which however have been settled, until the plea- 
sure of the government can be known here.—This 
{ give you for the information of those concerned 
in the trade of the United States in the Mediter- 
ranean, and request that you will give it the publi- 
city which the case requires. Should any thing 
different from this state of things occur in the 
mean time, I will inform you of it by a circular. 

I have the honor to be, with due respect, sir 
your most obedient servant, 

WM. SHALER. 

(crmeuLaR.) 
Frigate Uniied States, at anchor off Algiers, 
April 18, 1816. 

Sir—The undersigned, commanding naval offi- 
cer in the Mediterranean, considers it his duty to 
inform you, that the treaty of pexce which was 
concluded on the 30th June, 1815, between the 
United States and the regency of Algiers, was, on 
the Sih inst returned to Mr. Shaler, our consul at 
that placc, who in consequence thereof, took up 
his residence on board this squadron. 

A negociation Was commenced and carried on 
for some days, under the protection of a white flag, 
which resulted in a re-acknowledgment of the 
above treaty, witha promise that no hostile step 
should be taken; and that he, (the dey) would 
await the result of instructions from the president 
of the United States on the points in dispute. 

Should the dey, however, violate this promise, I 
can assure you, and I beg you toacquaint all cap- 
tains and owners of vessels who may be within 
the limits of your consulate, that the squadron un- 
der my command is fully competentto assure the 
most perfect security to our commerce in these 
scas.—I have the honor to be, &c. 

JOUN SHAW. 
Col. Aspinwal, consul of the U.S. at London, &c. 





INTERESTING CONRESPONDENCE, 


‘The two following letters, copied from the Ad- 
vocate of this morning, will be read with pecu- 
liar interest: 

Letter from Wm. Lee, Esq. Consul of the United 
States at Bordeaux, to Dr. Mitchill, of this city. 
Dean Sin,—l bey leave to enclose you a letter 

from Mr. Gard, professor at the deaf and dumb 

colleye in this city. He is considered, in this 
country, a phenomenon; for, though deaf and 
dumb, he is familiar with every branch of litera- 
ture and scicnce. He wrote the enclosed himself, 
and brought it to me to correct; but I thought it 
best to make no alteration in it. I can assure you 
he is considered fur superior to the Abbe Sicard, 
who has acquired so much celebrity in Europe 
for instructing the deaf and dumb. Being but 
twenty-eight years of age, and of excellent con- 
stitution, he has a large margin for improvement, 
and would probably live to see his proposed in- 
stitution carried to the highest perfection. 

Ihave the honour, &c 
WM, LEE. 











F. Gard, of Bordeaux, to Samuel L. Mitchell, of 
New-York. 


Borpgaux, April 9, 1816. 


Sin,—You will, perhaps, be surprized at a li- 
berty I take in addressing you ; but being govern- 
ed by motives of humanity, and encouraged in my 
design by some military gentlemen and merchants 
of the United States, now in this place, I beg leave 
to call your attention, for 4 moment, to the situa- 
tion of the unhappy persons in your country whe 
have the misfortune to be deaf and dumb. Af- 
flicted myself with these infirmities, and fecling, 
with great sensibility, for all those in the same 
situation, [ have enquired of the American gentle- 
men, who have visited our institution, in Bordeaux, 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, whether 
there existed any similar establisliment in the 
United States.—B cing informed that no such school 
had been estublished with you, and learning, that, 
among your deaf and dumb, all those who have 
not the means of coming to Europe were deprived 
of instruction, I feel an ardent desire to devote my 
labors and existence to procure for them the in- 
estimable blessing of the education of which their 
organization 1s susceptable, and which is so indis- 
pensible, both for their own happin ss, and to 
render them useful members of society. 

I was educated myself in the institution of the 
deaf and dumb, in this city, and having scquired, 
by long application, a perfect knowledge of the 
most approved method of instructing this unfor- 
tunate portion of society; I have, for these eight 
years, exercised the functions of teacher; Ihave 
ulso acquired a tolerable knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. If the American government or 
benevolent individuals of your country are dis. 
posed to favour an institution inthe United States, 
I would willingly go there for that purpose. 1 
can procure satisfactory testimonials of my moral 
character, and of my capacity for teaching the 
deaf and dumb, from respectable military and 
commercial gentlemen of the United States, who 
honor me with their friendship and esteem. ! 
shall entirely depend upon the wisdom and judg- 
ment of the American government, or of the in- 
dividuals who undertake to assist me, in the pre- 
sent establishment, to fix the mode and plan of its 
organization. 

Our institution here is calculated for sixty poor 
students, at the expense of the government, which 
pays for each 600 francs (about $114) per annum, 
and 24,000 (less than $5,000) for professors, and 
sundry other changes, to which is to be addec 
the expense of a suitable building, beds, linens, 
&ec. making the aggreg:re expense about one 1000 
francs annually ($190) for each individual. The 
rich pay the expense of their children—and if, 
as [ have been told, a considerable portion of the 
deaf and dumb in the United Statea have the 
means of paying for these instructions, the expense 
to the government or a private society would be 
inconsiderable; for myself, Ido not claim great 
emoluments, my desire and object is te serve an 
afflicted portion of humanity; my ambition is to 
secure a comfortable subsistance for my family. 

I have the honor to be, with high respect sir, 
your humble serv’t, 


F. GARD, 


Professor of the Royal School of Deq¥ 
and Dumb, at Bordeaur. 


— 
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THE FINE ARTS! 


We have just had the pleasure to receive Part 1 
of vol. 1, of * Delaplaine’s Repository of the Lives & 
Portraits of Distinguished American Characters,” 
and we hasten to announce its publication, because 
we know there are many persons who, like our- 
selves, were painfully apprehensive, that owing 
to the want of encouragement, the want of funds, 
or some other cause, this national publication 
would not appear. It is three years since Mr. D. 
has devoted himself, and all his means, with the 
most persevering industry, to the accomplishment 
of this desirable work; and we are now gra- 
tified in the belief that it will be accomplished 
in the spirit in which it was commenced. We 
have not now time to speak of the styie and exe- 
cution of the several portraits in the present num- 
ber, but pressed, as we are, for time and room, 
we cannot deny ourselves the gratification to call 
public attention to the busts of Wasaineton and 
HamI.ron. 

They are executed in Mr. Leney’s very best 
manner. That of Hamilton is uncommonly 
fine. Those two portraits are worth the paice 
of the whole number. The paper is good, 
and the typographical part, which is executed by 
Mr. Brown, docs him great credit. We hesitate 
not to recommend this national work to the ~ 
tronage of the nation. Pride, patronage, and a 
love of the fine arts, unite as motives to cherish 
this valuable publication. —{ D. Press. 

— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


There is now to be seen in this town the singu- 
lar curiosity of a young living alligator. The egg 
from which it was hatched was brought by a 
sailor from South-America to Greenock ; and the 
person who now exhibits it, procured it when it 
was so small that it could be easily held in a per. 
son’s hand. Not knowing how to treat it, he 
kept it without food for about six months, during 
which period it must have procured nourishment 
from the water with which it was supplied. As 
soon as it was advertized in Edinburgh it attract- 
ed considerable attention, and, among others, it 
wus visited by an eminent naturalist, who suggest- 
ed a different, and, as it appears, a most success- 
ful mode of treating it. Since that period its 
growth has been rapid: its length at present is 
above three feet, and every day makes a visible 
difference in its size. It is thought that it will 
grow to the size of 20 feet, and still remain tame. 
It feeds upon herrings, oysters, or generally on 
any kind of flesh, and is kept either in the water, 
or in a sort of box, with a glass top, near the fire. 
It is remarkable for its sayacity ; and if through 
the night it wants water, it will leave its couch, 
and make its way to the keeper’s bed, when it 
will moan, and if by this means the keeper is not 
awakened, it will strike him With its tail until he 
attends to its wants. In like manner, when it 
grows cold from the fire going out, it makes its 
way to the keeper’s bed, and putting aside the 
bed-clotlies, lies down beside him, in order to 
procure heat.—Vew Castle Paper. 

a 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


No.1. Silk goods of ene colour, and plain, 
without gold and silver, velyets, gross de tours, 
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satin, taffets, levantine, and serge to be imported 
to Petersburg only, 25 percent. ribbands {except 
for orders) to be imported to Petersburg only, 
25 per cent; cassimere of all colors, 25; spec- 
tacles, 10 per cent. white crockery ware, 25 per 
cent. strings for musical instruments, 5 per cent. 
blankets and coverlets, white, to be imported to 
Petersburgh only, 25 per cent. mahogany, 10 per 
cent. beech wood, 2 per cent. diamonds and 
pearis, 1 per cent. prints and paintings, 25 per 
cent. 

No. 2. Carpets, gold and silver, to be imported 
to Petersburg only, 25 per cent. razors, knives 
und forks, scissars, snuffers, penknives, &c. 25 
per cent. files, saws, and other iron instruments, 
5 percent. beaver and otter skins, and other fo- 
reign furs, 25 per cent. French cambrics, to be 
imported to Petersburgh only, 25 per cent. twist, 
died and white, 7 1-2 silver rubles er po.; white 
kindacks, 25 per cent. paper, of all sorts, white, 
25 per cent. ostrich feathers, 20 per cent. apples, 
125 co. per 2ankers; brandy, arrackshrub, 10 ro, 
s. per ankers ; perfumery, 50 co. per bottle ; por- 
ter, 20 co. per barrel. 

No. 3. Cocoa 125 co. silver per po. chesnuts, 
75 du. fruits, in liquor, 13 ro. silv. sago, 125 co. 
sily. rice 15 co. per po. hops, 125 co. ditto ; dyed 
woolen yarn, 875 co. per po. quick silver, 25 co. 
$.; soot, 25 co. silv. sugar, 150 co. silv. sugar in 
loaves, 475 co. silv. salt, to be imported to the Bal- 
tic only, 15 co. si. cheese, 15 ro. s. whalebone, 250 
co.; coftee, 3 ro.; indigo, 250 co.; cochineal, 750; 
wire, 30 co. vitriol oil, 150 co. Venetian soup, 1 
ro.; nuts, 1 ro, per qd.; coals, 50 co. per br.; log- 
wood, 50 co.; Nicaragua, 1 ro. per bq.; watches 
(except what are prohibited,) 15 per ro.; stock- 
ings do. do. 20 ro, 

No. 4. Cider, 36 co. per bottle soga, 50 co. do. 
French wine, 20 ro. a per hhd. do. in bottles, 25 
co. per bottle; herrings, Swed. 20 co. per barrel ; 
do. English and Dutch, 150 30; vinegar, 626 co. 
per hhd. cloth, except what is prohibited, 115 co. 
s. per arsh.; birds, 25 co. per piece: oranges and 
lemons, 60 co. per 300: mares and stallions, 25 
ro. each ; tin plate, 625 ro. per 450 sheets ; cocoa- 
nuts, 125 co. per 10 qds; tiles, 1 ro. per. 1000 q. 

The duties in roubles are understood silver, a 4 
toP.N The per cent. is to be taken from the 
value, according to the exchange. 





From Lisbon.—There have arrived in the port 
of Lisbon, up to the 17th of May, since the peace: 


American yessels, 99 
Of this number 12 are from other ports in 
Europe in ballast, 12 


Leaves 87 which have arrived from the U. 
S. with cargoes of flour, corn, rice, 
staves, &e. 87 
Add hereto 29 foreign vessels, also from 
the U.S. viz. 


Portuguese, 15 
Swedes, 5 
Danes, & 
Russians, 1 
-——29 
Makes 116 


Finances of Holland—The expenditures of the 
Dutch government for 1816, are estimated at 
$2,000,U00 of florins ; and the revenue at 75,008,000. 
But the government would not augment the taxes 








550 


nor require a loan for the deficit, in the hope that 
the expenses might be less than was calculated— 
they more commonly exceed the calculation, 





Vrenna, May 16. 
According to accounts from Constantinople, it 
appears that troubles have broken outin Bulgaria 
and in Ramelia. The Porte expected soon to 
quell the imsurrection—the instigator, Hassan, 
has had his head cut off and sent to Constontine- 
ple—the governor of Aleppo has also sent 26 


heads, which have been placed over the gate of 


the Seraglio. 
Three of the most distinguished artists of Dres- 


den have lately died there, viz. the mspector of 


the gallery Riedel, professor Vogel, and tic cele- 
brated engraver Muller. 
Irom a London paper 

A Paris (newspaper) article, dated 24th May, 
says— During the short duration of the mad re- 
bellion at Grenoble, Didier, (who instivated the 
rebellion at Grenoble, and was taken upon the P1- 
edmontese territory) had asswmed the title of In- 
tendant General of the army of Independence; 2 
rman named -Couchon, called himself marshal 
Grouchy ; and a schoolmaster of La Mure cailed 
himself count Bertrand. These wretches had al- 
so cloathed a peasant in a dress covered with cold 
and decorations and they ulways appeared bcfore 
him with their hats off” 

A private letter from Paris of 22d May, after 
announcing the arrest of Caulincourt, (Bona- 
parte’s duke of Vicenza,) sajs-— M. Manucl, so 
distinguished for his patriotism and cloqucnee 
in the house of representatives, has also been ar- 
rested, together with 54 persons of less note.— 
While with a view to quiet the Thuilleries, Paris 
is kept in this state of perturbation, the religious 
and political fanaticism of the South has broken 
out with increased fury. 

“We learn, from good authority, that in the 
course of last week a general rising took place at 
Nismes, which terminated in the massacre of a 
great number of the Protestants, and in the de- 
struction of their dwellings. It is confidently 
stated, that at least one half of the city has failen 
a prey to the flames. 

“ Government had received notice, it appcars, 
of Vandamme’s being in the vicinity of Paris.— 
Scarch was in consequence made in every quarter, 
and in one instance a detachmeut of gen-d’arimes 
was ordered to surround an inn at Versuilles, 
where he was supposed to be secreted. ‘These 
men closely examined every person found in the 
house, and being disappointed in their principal 
object, they, to justify their inquisitorial proceed- 
ings, carried off, as suspicious characters, three 
individuals who happened to be unprovided with 
passports.” 

Torture at Madrid.—V icente Richard, a despica- 
bie enthusiast, suspected of plotting to produce a 
counter revolution in Spain, was siezed and im- 
prisoned in Madrid onthe 19th of February. On 
the rack, he accused as his secomplices fhe ex- 
general Renovales, Don Ramon Calatrava, Don 
Juan O’Donoju, and Don Juan Antonio Yandioli. 
Calatrava and Renovales fied, but Yandiola and 
O’Donoju, unsuspicious of an accusation so com- 
pletely groundless, were arrested and thrown in- 
todungeons. ‘Thev were then put to the torture, 
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to try to extort confessions from them. O’Don- 
oju had the nails of his hands and feet torn off by 
the roots. His life is despaired of. Yandiola 
was chained to the ground and an enormous 
weight placed on his breast tor 48 hours. They 
both persisted in their innocence to the Jast.— 
Yandiola was not liberated from torture until he 
had become speechless and gone into convulsions. 
Hie now lies dangerously iil. 

Important to Marinevs.—The following commu- 
nication wrived on Saturday srom Ostend, respect- 
ng a new arrang@cinent of Ue lights on that port; 





pA hight hes bLecn for some time preparing 
ji the Mewns, tothe east of thet port, in a south- 
tu Gireetion trum that which already exists 


vii uae polnt of the Jetice, and is to be m use 
from the Ist of June. ‘These lights, by bringing 
both into one, are meant to point out the best 
chammei for entering the harbor, a circumstancc 
of some importance 10 seamen who navigate this 
port. The lights in question will, of course, only 
burn during the period of the tide that the har- 
Louris practicable.” 

Lady Hester Stanhopee—Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who belongs to one of the first funilies in Eng- 
land, merits a place among the most celebrated 
und mirepid trevcilers of the present age. ‘This 
lody, the niece, the friend, and intimate compan- 
ion of Mr. Pitt, wasnot less attached to him by con. 
formity of mind than by the tics of blood. She 
enjoys « pension from her country. Pict, who, as 
is known, dicd without fortune, left to his nieces, 
poor as hinscif, a few lines in which he recom- 
mended them to the gencrosity of the people of 
England, Aficr the death of her uncle, lady 
Hester formed the project of tras ciling in the Le- 
vant. She first repaired to Malta, snd from thence 
proceeded to Constantinople. Wishing afterwards 
to make a Pilgrimage to Palestine, she sailed for 
the holy land, but had the misfortune to be ship- 
wrecked olf the Isle of Rhodes. Cast on a barren 
rock sac seemed destined to perish by hunger, 
but an English ship whien appeared on the fol- 
lowing day, took her on board, and conveyed her 
to Syria. ‘There she travclicd in all directions, 
j accompanied by Mr. Brucc, who has just been 
tried for the part be took in the escape of Lavalette. 
| She spent many years wandering among the ruins 
}of Palmyra and Hicrapolis, and exploring the val- 
jleys of Mount Lebanon. Living for whole months 
}on rice and water, end accustomed to the frugali- 
ty of Oricntal habits from being fecble and debi- 
litated, she became a strong and vigorous Ama- 
zon, According to letiers which she has addres- 
sed to her fumily in England, she is now at the 
head of thrce tribes of Bedouin Arabs who regard 
her asa being of superior order, She has had se- 
veral children, whom siie was fond of, brought to 
her from Englund; and she declares that she will 
never forsake that land of the sun, to breathe the 
humid and cloudy atmosphere of Great Britain. 

{| Prench paper. 





The Frankfort Journal contains the following 
relation of a curious stratagem had recourse to to 
impose On the credulity of the inhabitants of Al 
sace:—A pexusant was sroing on Easter Sunday to 
church at Bloxheim. On the way he met a man 


on horseback, who called to him—* Do you know’ 








said he, shewing hima piece of gould, ¢ this face ” 




















Vou. |.} SATURDAY, 


‘Jt is the king’s’— and this ’—*It is the empe- 
ror’s ?-—* Do you know the emperor ?—*‘ No, I ne- 
ver saw him’—* Well, then, I am he. All mea- 
sures are taken that I may soon remount my 
throne’ So saying he clapped spurs to lis horse 
and disappeared. The peasant came to Bioxheim, 
told the story in confidence toa few persons, but 
it spread ‘apidly, and in two days it was general. 
lv reported that Bonaparte was come back again. 
The Police discovered the source ef this uews, 
und caused several persons to be arrested. 
Vhe Chancellor of the exchequer brought for- 
yard lastnight the budget of the year. The sup- 
plics of the year 1816, amount to 25,140,186L— 
The ways and meuns estimated at 27,606,271.— 
The soup regulations are expected to produce 
200,000/; the taxes already laid on butier and 
cheese, 100,000/. On the first ycar of the peace, 
_ayear always signalized by a heavy loan, he an- 
nounced that there would be a reduction to the 
amount of nearly 3,000,000/. 
y [London paper, Vay 
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Rome, May 12. 

Our relations with the house of Austria are for 
some time closely united, which we attribute to 
ihe necessity of preserving the Roman shores from 
the Barbarians. ‘The powers of Italy have con- 
cluded with the African pirates treaties more or 
jess humilitating: the court of Rome will with- 
draw itself from them, it is to be presumed that 
Ausiria will no more submit to them, and the En- 
lish vesscis will not be always here to protect our 
coasts, SO that we have great interest in forming 
close relations with Austria. 

We are assured that his holiness, to save the 


s 


2 
Italian people on the sex-shore will make an ap- 


peal to all christian princes ; and it is said that 
several have scriously assented to the necessity of 
repressing a system of robbery so scandalous.— 
Some people say, that there is an intention of colo- 
nizing Africa, by destroyiug the Larbary powers, 
founcng anew kingdom in those countries, and sc- 
knowsedgiig for king of the new monarchy the 
prince royal of Ktrur.a, whose knowledge exceeds 
his years. The crown will be guaranteed to him 
by the powers of Furope and the grand seignior. 

The order of Malta will be re-estubhshed in 
Africa, and form a military order in the new king- 
dom; it will furnish officers for the army, enjoy its 
prerogatives as far as they will be compatibie with 
the new order of things; and it will become an 
integral part of the state. The Afric.n poris will 
be opened to the commerce of the European pow- 
ers. Commerce and civilization will draw im- 
mense advantages from the execution of such 4 pro- 
ject. -- 

Kites.—It is recommended to ship owners to have 
at least one kite put on board those bound to fo- 
reign ports, &c. as in case of being driven on 
shores or rocks in the neighborhood during gules, 
the kites being let off with ropes attached, would 
carry them on shore, and enable those persons on 
shore to assist ti ose on the wreck, at a time when 
the wind and sea might not permit them to leave 
the land, or obtain ropes from or communication 
With the wreck any other way.—Lon. pap. 

Worms.—Five living wiite worms, from 1 1-4 to 
1 1-2 suches in length, and equal to a large crow 
quull in circumference, have been taken out of an 
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abcess behind the shoulder of a young man of 
Kendal; the swetlng was opened with a lancet. 
The bodies of those worms are divided into 13 sec- 
tions, and cach worm has 6 or 8 feet. ‘The young man 
never perce:ved any enlargement of the place, or 
felt somuch pain as to require exatmunation, until 
within a week of its being opened. —is 
-—0 
From the Richmond Compiler. 
NEW EXPEDITION. 

Amidst the rumors of plots, and the political 
changes which reach us from the old worid, it is 
pleasing to catch the * small, still voice” of sci- 
ence. 

The expedition to Africa seems to be be ad- 
vancing with a prudence which promises success. 

Who lias forvrotten the enterprize and the fate 
of Perk? Major Peddie is about treading in his 
steps—ius end the sume, but the season, and the 
means, are csscntially different. Every thing is 
shunned, which was supposed to have defeated 
the expcdition of Park. 

In 1804 Mungo Park was invited by the secre- 


} tary of state for the colonial government, to un- 


dertake an expedition into the interior of Africa. 
The great object m view was, to trace the river 
Niger, whose outlets had never been explored 
by the Europeans. Many oonjecturcs had been 
entertained. ‘The opinion of the ancients was, 
that it liad no connection with the ocean, but 
spread itself into a considerable lake, like the 
Caspean sca. Major Rennell, the cclebrated ge- 
ographer of the present age, has adopted this 
opinion. Another supposition was, that it falls 
into the Nile, constituting the western or White 
branch of that wonderful river. A third idea was, 
that it branches itsclf into a variety of streams, 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, at the north- 
ern point of the Bay of Guinea. But the most 
plausible opinion is, that it turns to the south’ 
and ultimately terminates in the river Congo, 
Which is described as “one of the most magni- 
ficent streanis in the world, running with a rapid- 
ity of 5 or 6 miles an hour, and a width of nearly 
an English mile, for many hundred miles above 
its mouth, and a depth of not less than 50 fa- 
thoms.” My. Park was most strongly of the lat- 
ter opinion. 

Most unfortunately for Park, his journey to the 
banks of the Niycr was delayed su long that it 
interfered with the rainy season. Me left England 
on the 30th January, 1805, touched at one of the 
Cape de Verds, in March, to procure the asses 
requisite for the caravan, and on the 26th March 
reached Goree. The plan was, to send with him 
au detachment of troops, to protect him from in- 
terruption—and some “ seamen and carpenters to 
construct vessels for the navigation of the river.” 
From the garrison at Goree his troops were to be 
selected. 

On the 26th April he left the Gambia, to cross 
the country to the Niger—nor did he arrive there 
before October; an interval fetal to all his pros- 
pects—the season of rains and of fever; Which 
carried off his Europeans with a tremendous ra- 
pidity. Thefollowing extract of a letter to the 
secretary of state fur the colonial department, 
written from Sansanding, November 17th, 1805, 
will best paint the situation to which he was re- 
duced : 

“Your lordship will recollect, thet I always 
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spoke of the rainy season With horror, as being 4j States schooner Firebrand was lately despatched 


extremely fatal to Europeans; and our journey 
from Gambia to the Niger will furnish a melan- 
choly proof of it. 

“¢ Wehad nocontest whatever with the natives, 
nor was any one of us killed by wild animals, or 
any other accidents; und yet I am sorry to say, 
that of forty-four Europeans who left the Gambia 
in perfect health, five only are at present alive, 
viz. three soldiers, (one deranged in mind) Lieut. 
Martyn, and myself. 

“From this account, I am afraid that your 
Jordship will be apt to consider matters as in a 
very hopeless state; but I assure you I am far 


from desponding. With the assistance of one of 


the soldiers, I have changed a large canoe into a 
wlerable good schooner, on board of which I 
this day hoisted the British flag, and shall set sail 
to the east, with the fixed resolution to discover 
the termination of the Niger, or perish in the 
attempt. Ihave heard nothing that I can depend 
on respecting the remote course of this mighty 
stream; but I am more and more inclined to 
think that it can end no where but in the sea.” 

Gallant spirit! thy situation was hopeless in- 
deed. In a few days thy illustrious carcer was 
cut short. On descending the Niger, Park was 
assassinated near the village of Yaour. 

The Edinburg Review (47th number) details 
the facts, from which the preceding is compiled; 
and adds, that “ every thing in the narrative 
bears witness to the fatal cflects of the wet sea- 
son, and equally proves the possibility of leading 
to the Niger a force apparently inconsidcrable, 
but large enough to prevent insult from small 
bodies of the natives, and to protect a trading 
caravan against all ordinary risks.”—It also re- 
marks, that if the Congo “be the same river 
with the Niger, the co-operation of an ascending 
or descending party would offer great facilities 
and advantages; while, if it should turn out to 
be a different stream altogether, the access to 
the interior would thus be doubled.” 

———2_ + ee 
SUMMARY—FOREIGN & DOMESTIC. 
FOREIGN. 

Algiers. —It is reported that Algicrs has de- 
clared war against England; but why, it is not 
known—the report, however, is generally credit- 
ed.—The Princess of Wales, like the wandering 
Jew, has now taken her departure for Alexandria 
in Egypt—no doubt, to see the pyramids and 
mummies of that country. She sceims to have a 
great éuricsity, and, like all the English ladies, 
appears to be very fond of the Turks. 

France.—\t seems that great preparations sre 
making in the Champs Elysus in honour of the 
Duke and Duchess of Berri, to the Jatter of whom 
the city of Lyons will present 24 magnificent silk 
robes, of their finest manufacture.—It is rumoured 
that Bonaparte has again reached Paris—not be- 
lieved. 

Spain.—Richard Meade, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
while ucting as vice consul at Cadiz, was seized 
and cast into a dungeon in the castle of St. Cata- 
lina, by the authority of the Spanish government. 

DOMESTIC. * 

Mr. Redheffer has again called for an examin- 
ation of his perpetual motion; and a respectable 
committee has been appointed for that purpose, 
who are shortly to assemble and declare whether 
it be a self-moving power or not. The United 
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from New-Orleans to demand the release of one 
Mr. Dupplesses, an American citizen, whom his 
black majesty, the Emperor of Hayti, had im- 
prisoned. He was released accordingly.—It is said 
that about five acres of land recently slipped into 
West Canada creek, from the side of a hill near 
Herkimer.—The subscriptions to the nationa! 
bank in this city amount to § 1,295,000.—Mrs. 
Carson, whose husband was lately murdered by 
Smith, also her husband, her mother, Mrs. Baker, 
and two men, once convicts, have been arrested 
and committed, for a conspiracy against the go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania.—The candidates in Han- 
son’s district are Maj. Peter, Charles Kilgour, and 
G. Carrol, for a seat in Congress—it is to be 
hoped the former will be successful. 
Resignations, Ec. 

The following members have resigned, de 
clined, ang died since the last session, viz. 

A. C. Hanson, Fed. Md. declined. 

Charles Goldsborough, do. 

Benjamin Tallmadge, do. Con. do. 

Benjamin Hardin, doubtful, Ken. do. 


Samuel M‘Kee, do. do. ' 
James Clark, Rep. do. resigned 
A. Tl. Throop, do. New-York, do. 
P. B. Porter, do. do. do. 


Thos. Golston, do. Virginia, dead. 

John M‘Lean, Ohio, resigned, appointed Judge 

Thos. Burnside, Penn. do. do. 

The following members from New-York have 
been dropped by their constituents, in conse- 
quence of voting for the compensation bill and 
other causes, to wit: Messrs. Adams, Adgate, 
Betts, Birdsall, Birdseye, Brooks, Cady, Croche- 
ron, Goid, Grosvenor, Hammond, Kent, Lovett, 
Moffett, Savage, Schenck, Ward, Wilkin, and 
Yates. 

Compensation Bill again. 

We regret to discover that the Virginia papers 
are engaged in eulogising Mr. H. St. G. Tucker 
for voting against this bill, and afterwards refusing 
to take the extra compensation. We regret it, be- 
cause the cause of truth requires a full develope- 
ment of the transaction, and it becomes us to 
give it, that others who acted more boldly and 
independently in this business, may not become 
the exclusive victims, while those who plaved a 
double game are eulogized and retained. We are 
informed by persons who were present during 
the debate, that Mr. Tucker advocated the bill 
when it was first offered, in a speech of consider- 
able length, and voted against every proposition 
that tended to defeat it; but that as soon as he 
ascertained the yeas and nays would be taken, he 
opposed the bill, on the following day, with equal 
violence. It is true that he refused to take the 
extra compensation; but he was shrewd enough 
to have it entered on the treasury books to his 
credit, which will enable him to draw it if he be 
not re-elected, and if he be, it can be done, and 
the transaction never known beyond the walls of 
the treasury department. 

a+ oe 

It has been mentioned that a lot of cattle was 
lately sold in Kentucky, which averaged 77 dol- 
lars a head, (payable in paper fog) since which a 
statement has been made, that nineteen head of 
cattle were lately sold in Montreal) for 5,000 dol- 
lars, Which gave an average of 150 dollars a head, 
and the purchase money old and si/ver 





